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Memorabilia. 


A USEFUL and well-rounded off piece of 
41 historical research is published in the 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search for February. It is by our correspon- | 
dent, Mr. E. St. John Brooks. He has dis- 
covered that the Sir Thomas Blount who took 
part in a conspiracy of adherents of Rich- | 
ard II to assassinate Henry IV on Jan. 6, 
1400, was not, as has been supposed, a mem- 
ber of the Blount family of Belton in Rutland 
but a Knight of Oxfordshire. The fact was 
discovered also by Wylie, but recorded only 
in a footnote of the third volume of his 
‘History of England under Henry IV,’ so 
that it has not had a chance to prevail | 
against the mistaken identification. Proof | 
of the truth is found in an entry in the! 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (2 Hen. IV, p. 416) 
in which Thomas appears as of Kingston 
Blount in Aston Rowant, Co. Oxford. Mr. 
Brooks promises further account of these | 
Blounts at some future time, and meanwhile 
tells us that they can be traced back to one 
Bartholomew Blund, goldsmith of London, | 
whose four sons are known. Three were 
sheriffs of London; the fourth Mr. Brooks 
has found complete proof for identifying 
with the Archbishop of Dublin, Henry de. 
London, who was present at the sealing of | 
Magna Carta. | 

The corrigenda and addenda for the, 
‘D.N.B.’ not numerous, are in two articles 
unusually important. That on Thomas | 
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The concluding instalment of the enquiry 
into the Accessibility of Foreign Archives 
gives us the methods of the United States. 
‘The Early Records of the English Parlia- 
ments’ is also brought to a conclusion in this 
issue. 

N the Bibliothique de Ecole des Chartes, 

Ixxxix, are two items to which attention 
may be drawn. One is a letter, hitherto un: 
published, from Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI, dated July 24, 1399, 
and addressed to Giovanello Tomacelli, 
brother of Boniface IX and Duc of Spoletum, 
offering suggestions and pleadings for the 
extinction of the Great Schism. Orleans 
was a firm supporter of the Avignon pope. 

The other is an episode in the business of 
salvaging the papers of Du Cange, when, in 
1743, M. Du Fresne d’Aubigny, Du Cange’s 
great-nephew, approached Joly de Fleury, the 
Procureur-général, on the question. The 
papers had been dispersed after Du Cange’s 
death, but d’Aubigny had collected as many 
of them as he could and had induced the 
Procureur Général to go through them, with 
the result that de Fleury wrote a lengthy 
letter to Daguesseau, the Chancellor, de- 
scribing them and urging that many were 
worthy of being preserved in the Bibliothéque 
rovale. The letter affords interesting in- 
sight into the range of this famous old 
savant’s industry, and into his working col- 
lection of historical material. It speaks of 


| extracts from the Mémoriaux of Champagne, 


of which the originals had perished in the 
fire at the Chambre des Comptes in October, 
1757; of eleven volumes of materials which 
were at the moment in the Queen of Hun- 
gary’s library (they were subsequently re- 
covered) ; of eight works or groups of works, 
great or small, ready for the press, of which 


| the most considerable was the History of the 


Kingdoms of Jerusalem, Cyprus’ and 
Armenia; and then of a further great mass 
of material: ‘‘ Trois portefeuilles in-fol. con- 
tenant des matériaux pour un nobiliaire de 
France’’; ‘‘ Trois  portefeuilles sur les 
familles de Picardie ’’ ; Vingt-cinq volumes 
manuscrits, la plupart sur notre histoire de 
France, les uns en vers, les autres en prose’”’ ; 
portefeuille de piéces sur l’histoire 
d’Angleterre ’’; ‘‘ Un traité ‘ De oraculis,’ 
ou l’on voit la recherche de V’antiquité la 
plus approfondie,’’ and_ several more. 
Withal there was ‘“‘ une grande carte en vélin 


Clarges has been re-written throughout, the} de douze pieds de haut sur six a sept de 


. . . | 
first form being considered defective; and | 


large, contenant la généalogie de nos rois, 


the biography of Donne receives noteworthy | avec le blason, la chronologie et un historique 
concis dans chaque écusson.’’ 


additions. 


All this with 
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much more of the remains of Du Cange is| 
now in the Bibliothéque nationale, but it) 
was not till 1756 that the Bibliothéque royale | 
acquired it from the resolute and tenacious | 
M. d’Aubigny. 
TAKING up a recent number (xxxvi.) of | 
the Chronique des Lettres Francaises we 
found a little song by Charles Forot which | 
‘our readers may be glad to have. It is called | 
‘Sur le Pont.’ 
Sur le pont du Péché, 
Tout le monde 
Vient voir l’onde; 
Sur le pont du Péché, 
Chacun s’est un jour penché. 


Sur le pont de la Mort 
Tout le monde 
Fait la ronde; 
Sur le pont de la Mort 
Tout le monde passe et sort. 
HOSE who are interested in designs for 
coins and their execution may like to 
make note of the essay by M. Lionel Landry, 
‘Les Nouvelles Monnaies,’ in the Revue des | 
Deux Mondes for March 15. 


E have noted at different times the exhibi- 
tion, in one of the rooms in The County | 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1., of a num- | 
ber of views of London—prints and water- 
colours—selected from the collection of over 
6,700 items possessed by the London County 
Council and arranged so as to form a coher- | 
ent whole. At first the basis of arrangement 
was chronological, and exhibitions illustra- 
tive of (i.) Tudor London, (ii.) Stuart Lon- 
don, (iil.) Eighteenth Century London, and | 
(iv.) Early Nineteenth Century London, 
were given. It was afterwards decided to | 
vary the basis of arrangement, and for a time 
the keynote will be topography, not chrono- 
logy. The sixth of the new series (the first 
was Islington and Finsbury, the second St. 
Pancras, the third North-East London, the | 
fourth Lambeth, and the fifth Southwark), 
illustrating the topography and history of 
the neighbourhood of Whitehall is now on 
view. One hundred and thirty-four items 
are shown, among them pictures of Hunger- | 
ford Market; Northumberland House ; Char- 
ing Cross; Old Scotland Yard; Vanbrugh | 
House; Whitehall Palace; The Old White- | 


hall Gateways; Banqueting House; White- | 


hall Gardens; Old Westminster Gatehouse; | 
Old Westminster Guildhall; Old Treasury ; | 
Old Tennis Court, Whitehall; and Spring | 


| 
Gardens. The room containing the drawings 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, March 29, 1729. 


We hear that at the laft Affizes for the 
County of Surry, feveral Indictments were 


_ preferred for the Murder of new-born Child- 
/ren. Upon this Occafion the High-Sheriff 
_and Juitices, together with the Grand Jury 


and other Gentlemen prefent, took into their 
Confideration thefe and the frequent other 
Initances of this kind; and hereupon reflect- 
many others 
ditcovered, have fprung, as well from Indi- 
gence and Poverty, as the Senife of Shame, 
did, out of their tender Regard to human 
Species, and for the faving of many Lives, 
that in Time may become ufeful Hands to 
their Country, begin a Subfcription for an 
Hofpital for the Maintenance of Foundling 
Children, legitimate or bafe born; and at 
this Affize, only, the Subfcription amounted 
to near 1400 J. 


As this Charity is the only Charity want- 
ing in England, and a good Beginning is now 
made to it, we hope it will not be unaccept- 
able to the Publick, if, for the Promoting fo 
generous and human a Work, the Tenor of 
the Subfcription be here inferted, as follows: 


Ww whofe Names are here under-written 
j do feverally oblige our refpective 
Heirs and Kzxecutors, within fix Months 
after our refpective Deaths to pay to fuch 
Truftees, as the Lord Chancellor and Chief 


_JSuftices of the Courts of King’s Bench and 


Common Pleas, or any two of them for the 
Time being, fhall appoint, fuch Sums of 


| Money as are jet againft our Names, to be 


apply’d as they, or any two of them, fhall 
direct for or towards an Hofpital, for the 
Maintenance and Education of Foundling 
Children. Dated 


N.B. Upon the Clofe of the next Affizes 


the Subfriptions will be returned to the Lord 
| Chancellor, and proper Advertifements given 


to fuch as are willing, in their own Times, 
to pay in their Subfcription Money. 

This laudable Defign it’s hop’d will have 
the defir’d Effect. The Hint is taken from 
the Univerfal Spectator of Jan. 4 laft; where 
is to be found a moving Story relating to 


is included in the itinerary for visitors to | Foundlings, and the Ufefulnefs of this De- 
County Hall. 


'fign enforced. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SCOTT AND BURNS : THEIR ONLY 
MEETING. 


TABLET was put up in March, 1927, on | 


Sciennes Hill House’ in Edinburgh, 
where the only meeting of Scott and Burns 
took place in the winter of 1786-7. The 
house was then in a south suburb of the city, 
belonged to Prof. Ferguson, and was known 
s ‘‘Kamtschatka’’ on account of its re- 
moteness. The identification of the place 
was worked out by Mr. James 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Walter 
Society. and details of the house and meet- 


ing were printed in the Society’s Report for | 


1927. 


Scott himself is our authority. He wrote 


in 1827 a letter to Lockhart about it for use | 


in his ‘ Life of Burns,’ and his account can 


be found there, or in Carlyle’s review of the | 
or in Lockhart’s | 


book in his ‘ Miscellanies,’ 
‘Life of Scott,’ chapt. v. As a lad of fif- 
teen, Scott was present at Prof. Ferguson’s 


house in a literary company which included | 
Burns noticed a print of Bunbury’s, | 
in the} 


Burns. 
representing a soldier lying dead 
snow, with his dog on one side and his widow 
with a child in her arms on the other. 
goes on :— 


Burns seemed much affected by the print, or 


rather the ideas which it suggested to his mind. 
He actually shed tears. He asked whose the 


lines were, and it chanced that nobody but | 
myself remembered that they occur in a half- | 


forgotten poem of Langhorne’s, called by the 
title of ‘The Justice 
e 

The information was whispered to a friend 
and passed on to Burns. He rewarded Scott 
with a look and a word which ‘ 
collect with very great pleasure’’—in 1827, 
forty years after the incident. 


That Scott with his tremendous memory | 


was wrong about the details of this meeting 
is not to be believed. But there are difficul- 
ties about the story. A page or two later 
in chapt. v. of his ‘Life of Scott,’ Lock- 
hart writes :— 


The print, over which Scott saw Burns shed 
tears, is still in the possession of Dr. Fer- 


guson’s family, and I had often heard him. tell | 


the story, in the room where the precious | 
relic hangs, before I requested him to set it | 
down in writing — how little anticipating the 


use to which I should ultimately apply it! 
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That is, Scott often went to the house of 
Prof. Ferguson—who survived till 1816— 
| being a particular friend of his son (Sir) 
| Adam at Edinburgh University and _ later. 
The passage shows that the print was 
framed, not a loose one handed round and 
possibly cut down which might be kept in a 
portfolio. 

Lockhart wrote in 1837. Some time later 
Sir Adam Ferguson presented the print to 
the Peebles Institute, and Mr. H. G. L. 
King, a sound student of Sir Walter, tells 
me that he saw it there with the picture, the 
/verses and Langhorne’s name clearly given 
beneath them. Here then is a serious dis- 
crepancy. Scott Douglas in his edition of 
the Works of Burns, vol. iv., denies the 
identification of the house and adds :— 

We shall never believe that the identical 
framed print referred to by Scott is the one 
thus conserved in Peebles, because the name 

‘Langhorne is engraved at the end of the 
quoted lines in quite distinct letters; conse- 
quently, the print which Burns read from 
must have been framed close up to the edge of 
the last line of the inscription, otherwise the 
embryo Sir Walter could not have had the 
opportunity to display his sharpness before 
those literati who were unable to inform 
— who composed the lines that affected 

His further comment is :— 

Et 1s: a pity that some well-meaning busy- 
bodies cannot “‘ leave well alone,” but will mar 
the effect of a fine picture by overloading it 
with disturbing details. 


That is to say, in plain English, the story 
is only a story, and, when examined in de- 
tail, does not hold together. This seems an 
unfortunate attitude for a seeker after truth, 
especially when we consider the persons in- 
volved. Is it not better to take the facts as 
we have them and seek to explain them with- 
out proceeding to dub them as fiction ? 

I presume that Sir Adam gave the print 
to the Peebles Institute as being the one 
which gained importance by its association 
| with Scott and Burns. The Ferguson family 
| can hardly have possessed two similar prints, 
both framed. Lockhart indicates that the 
print was framed and was seen by him hang- 
ing up. It is barely possible that it was not 
framed when Burns saw it, but in any case 
Langhorne’s name would be on it. 

How then explain that Burns did not see 
the name? Perhaps he did not see it, be- 
| cause his eyes were misty with tears when he 
had got to the end of the lines. Or, in going 
| round the room and looking at the pictures, 


‘he did not feel justified in pausing over the 
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print long enough to catch the name of the | 


poet, but a moment or two later felt himself 


so deeply interested that he asked for it. | 


Would not this be natural, especially for a 


man who did not wish to push himself for- | 


ward in a distinguished company? Among 
the learned, as Scott notes, Burns expressed 
himself ‘‘ without the least intrusive for- 
wardness ’’; but it is clear that his emotions 
were easily moved. 

Either of these explanations seems to me 
reasonable and both justify Scott and Sir 
Adam Ferguson. Burns did not 


see the) 


poet’s name, though it was there, and the | 


actual print still exists at Peebles. 

Even so, on re-considering the problem, I 
am very doubtful about things. If the print 
was hanging on the wall, it is queer that 
none of the company, after Burns had spoken 


about it, looked at it and saw Langhorne’s | 


name. 

It is more natural that Prof. Ferguson, 
the owner of it, should have forgotten it. 
And gqueerer still, how came it that, when 
later Scott told the story in the room with 


the picture hanging there, nobody looked at | 


it and said: ‘‘ But Langhorne’s name _ is 
there?’? Why did not Lockhart note this? 
My friend, Mr. King, has suggested that 
what Scott supplied 
name, but the poem whence the lines were 
taken. That would be quite a satisfactory 
solution and can, perhaps, be got out of 
Scott’s words. But it does not 

natural conclusion from them. 
V. R. 


THE WRITS OF AUCHMANNOCH 
AND OF FAIRFIELD. 
(See ante p. 203). 


24. At Mauchline, 27 Sept., 1602: Pro 
curatory of Resignation by George Reid, 
heritable feuar of the 5/- land of Auchman- 


was not Langhorne’s | 


Auchincloich. 
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Parliament, dated at Perth, 9 July, 1606, 
those abbey-lands were erected into a temporal 
lordship and granted to deceased Hugh, Lord 
Loudoun. Witnesses illegible. 


26. 24 March, 1624: Sasine on last. Wit. : 
Jas. Richmount in Auchinbeyth, Matthew 
Reid there and his eldest son, John R., and 
Wm. Sagillis (?), servitor of said William 
Brown. 

27. 16 March, 1625: Resignation of the 
. .. (10/-) land of Auchmannoch by . . ., 
as procurator for William Brown, for rein- 
feftment to be given to... (much perished), 

28. 6 July, 1628: Sasine on a heritable 
Bond by Robert Brown, merchant in... 
(Glasgow), to Elizabeth Brown, widow of Geo. 
Reid, writer there, whereby she is infefted 
in an annual rent of 100 merks out of the 
10/- land of Meadowhead of Auchmannoch 
(capital sum: 1,000 merks). The Bond was 


| dated at Glasgow, 6 April, 1623. 


29. At Auchmannoch, 12 Dec.. 1637: 
Charter of the 45/- land of Auchmannoch and 
22/6 land of Logan by Arthur Campbell 
of Auchmannoch to his son and apparent heir, 
George ©. Wit.: Jas. Campbell of Mont- 
garswood, Wm. Campbell in Hoilhous, John 
Campbell in Killoch, and John Murray in 
Uchiltrie.* 

30. 6 June, 1649: Sasine of the 10/- land 
of Auchmannoch, given by Matthew Reid, 


i | portioner of Auchmilling, as baillie, to James 
c 


brown in Crofthead of Auchmannoch, on a 
charter in his favour by Janet and Margaret 
Brown, heirs portioners of deceased John 
Brown, who was son of deceased James B. of 
Auchmannoch. The charter was signed at 
Mauchline, 10 March last, before Geo. Brown 
in Hill, John B. in Crofthead of Auchman- 


| noch, James B. there, and James Reid in 


Wit. to sasine; Geo. Brown 
in Auchmannoch and his son, Geo. B., Wm. 


| Hutcheson in Barwhoyse, &c. 


noch, appointing procurators for himself and | 
his wife, Janet Watson, to resign the said | 
land into the King’s hands for new infeft- 


ment to be given to Arthur Campbell of 
Auchmannoch and his heirs. Wit.: John 
Campbell in Mauchline and his brother 
german, James C., and Henry Primrose there. 

25. Same place, 16 March, 16— (1624): 
Charter by John, Lord Loudoun, to William 


Brown in Auchmannoch and his eldest son | 


and apparent heir, John B., in liferent and 


fee respectively, of the 10/- land of Auchman- | 


noch, which the said William formerly held 


31. 12 Jan., 1650: Crown precept for in- 
fefting Janet Brown in the 10/- land of 
Auchmannoch, as eldest dau. and heir of late 
John B. 

32. 2 Aug., 1661: General Service of 
Arthur Campbell of Auchmannoch as lawful 
son and nearest heir of late George C. of A. 

33. 24 Nov., 1664: Crown precept for in- 
fefting Janet and Margaret Brown (lawful 
daughters of late John B., portioner of 


* The family ‘seems to have added on a 5j- 


/land—perhaps the one that Andrew Reid had 


of the Abbey of Melrose; but, by Act of) 


held. 
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Auchmannoch) as heirs (of provision?) to 
deceased William Brown of Netherwood. 


34. 21 Nov., 1676: Sasine of a 5/- land | 
of the lands of Auchmannoch in Dalgain | 
parish, given by George Campbell, brother to 
Arthur C. of Auchmannoch, as baillie, to 
William Ross in Whitehill, on a wadset con- 
tract and precept by said Arthur (with con- 
sent of his wife. Margaret Shaw), which was 
signed on . . . (date omitted), before John 
Campbell, son of Sir Hew C. of Cesnock, 
John Campbell in Balvonne, Hew Hutcheson, 
notary there, and John Dalrymple, writer in 
Kilmarnock. 

35. 10 Jan., 1683: Sasine of the 22/- (sic) 
land of Logan belonging to above Arthur | 
Campbell, given to John Smith in Dogend 
(Bogend?), on a wadset contract by said 
Arthur and his wife. 

30. At Auchmannoch, 1 Oct., 1695: Dis- 
position of the 45/- land of Auchmannoch 
and 22s. 6d. land of Logan by above Arthur 
(reserving the liferent of himself and his 
wife, Margaret Shaw) to his second lawful 
son (by said Margaret), John Campbell, and 
the lawful heirs male of his body, whom fail- 
ing in the following order: — William and 
Allan C., their 3rd and 4th lawful sons, and | 
Elizabeth and Margaret, their eldest and 
second lawful daughters. It is laid down 
that, if a daughter succeeds, her husband is | 
to take the name and arms of Campbell. 
There is mention of a bond of annuity having 
been given to the eldest son, George C., who. 
thus seems to have been disinherited. A| 
witness is Mr. William Logan, writer in| 
Edinburgh. | 

37. 12 Dec., 1695: Adjudication at the | 
instance of George Brown of Auchmannoch 
against his brother german, John B. of A., 
narrating that said John gave a bond for 
1,800 merks on 10 May, 1694, to said George ; 
and the action is against John as son of 
late James Brown and his heir in the 10/- 
land of Meadowhead of Auchmannoch. 


38. At Auchmannoch, 7 May, 1698: Dis- | 
position of above 10/- land by George Brown | 
in Auchmannoch to his said brother, who has | 
paid the debt. Wit.: Robt. Miller, late | 
Baillie of Mauchline, Wm. Brown in Five- | 
shillinghouse. | 

39, 28 Sept., 1698: Crown precept for in- | 
fefting John Brown of Meadowhead of Auch- | 
mannoch, as lawful son and heir of late | 
James B. of A. 

40. 23 June, 1703: Sasine of the 5/- Jand | 
of Auchmannoch (which is under reversion) 
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given by John Wyllie in Montgarswood, as 
baillie, to John Alexander in Crofthead for 
himself and as attorney for his wife, Anne 
Ross, on a disposition to said spouses by 
William Ross, joiner (?) in Northampton, 
England, who is eldest lawful son and heir of 
late William R. in Whitehill. 

41. 11 Dec., 1703: Sasine on No. 36, given 
to ‘“‘a young man,’’ John Campbell, his 
father, Arthur, being now dead. Wit. : 
Arthur Campbell in Braes of Auchmannoch, 
Adam Wright, tailor in A., Jas. Hunter in 
Capler, Jas. Campbell in Threipwood, mer- 
chant traveller, and Hugh Smith, tailor in 
Boghead. 

42. 9 March, 1705: Great Seal Charter of 
the 10/- land of Meadowhead of Auchman- 
noch to John Brown of Auchmannoch, follow- 
ing on No. 38. Sealed 12 Sept., 1705. 

43. At Mauchline, 19 Sept., 1705: Dis- 
position of this land by said John Brown to 
James Brown, stationer in Glasgow, but 
reserving the liferent of the house and some 
pastures. A note on the reverse states that 
sasine was given on 20 Sept., 1705, to said 
John Brown on his charter, and to his 
brother, James B., on this present disposition. 

44. — Sept., 1705: Sasine to said James 
Brown given by George Glassfurd in Meadow- 
head of Auchmannoch, as baillie. 

45. 20 Sept., 1705: Sasine on No. 42. 
Witnesses: William Alexander, merchant at 
Mauchline, John Hendry of Auchincloich, 
George Hendry in Auchincloich, and James 
Hendry at Meadowhead. Patrick Hay, clerk 
of Orkney diocese, notary. 

46. At Glasgow, 18 July, 1712: Disposi- 


| tion of said land by James Brown, bookbinder 
| in Glasgow, to his wife, Janet Hunter, in 
| liferent, and to their only lawful surviving 


child, John B., in fee. This child is under 
21 years, and if he dies before majority and 
James has no other children, the land is to 
pass to said James’s nephew, James, son of 
James, son of George Brown in Muirhead— 
which George is the bookbinder’s brother and 
seems to be still alive. Witnesses: Allan 
Campbell, also bookbinder in Glasgow, and 
John M’Gilchrist, writer there. 

47. At Glasgow, 16 Oct., 1722: Disposi- 


| tion of said land by the above son, John 


Brown, to Robert Brown, merchant in Glas- 
gow. Wit.: James Alexander, apprentice to 
said John, and Thos. M’Ure, writer in 
Glasgow. 

48. 24 Oct., 1722: Sasine on No. 46, given 
to John Brown, younger, bookseller in Glas- 
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gow, who is now of full age, his father being 
dead, but his mother alive. Wit. John 
Brown in Hill of Auchmannoch, James B. in 
Meadowhead ‘of A., James B., servitor to 
George B. in Crofthead, and Alexr. B. in the 
Hall of Auchmannoch. 

49. Same day: Sasine of No. 
Robt. B. 

50. At Glasgow, 12 Dec., 1733: Disposi- 
tion of said land by Robt. Brown, elder, mer- 
chant in Glasgow, who had been the recipient 
of above disposition (No. 47), to Robt. B., 
younger, merchant there. Wit.: Thos. Peter, 
merchant in Glasgow, and M’Gilchrist as 
before. There is a heritable charge on the 
property of 1,000 merks, due to Elizabeth 
Brown, widow of George Reid, writer. 

51. At Glasgow, 25 Sept., 1734: Disposi- 
tion of the land (for £2,396 6. 8. Scots) by 
above Robt. Brown, younger, to John Camp- 
bell of Auchmannoch, subject to above charge. 
Wit.: Geo. Brown in Crofthead, John 
Wardrop, writer in Glasgow, and his appren- 
tice, Jas. Johnson. 

52. 29 Dec., 1735: Sasine on last to said 
John Campbell. Wit.: Wm. Smith of Bog- 
head, Geo. Brown, tenant in Crofthead of 
Auchmannoch, and Robt. Hendry, tenant in 
Capler. 


47 to 


H. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 
(To be continued). 


ROMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN. 
Irer II or ANTONINE, 


TER II, the longest in the Antonine 
Itinerary, is not the most difficult to 


trace, but it includes a few stations which | 
with 


have never, I believe, been identified 
any certainty. There is one peculiarity in it 
which is not shared by any other, except per- 
haps No. XII, in which, however, there is 
some obvious error. In Codrington’s book, 
‘Roman Roads in Britain’ (8.P.C.K.), the 
Itinerary is reprinted from Parthey and 
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omitted the total mileage would correspond 
with the head-note: and Bovium and Novio- 
|/magus are two of the stations as to which 
uncertainty exists. 

I am not aware that the following sugges- 
tion has been made hitherto, and I now offer 
'it for what it is worth. It seems always to 
| have been assumed that the Iter follows a 
| continuous route, but I venture to think it 
may not be so. I have before me a railway 
'time-table, and take therefrom some items, 
almost at random :— 


~ 
~ 


86 Seaton Junction. 
904 Seaton. 
89; Axminster. 


May not this afford a clue to the way in 
which, say, Noviomagus is introduced into 
Iter If? The compiler has traced the route 
to Londinium on his way to Durobrivae and 
Portus Ritupis. He finds a road, off his 
direct route, to Noviomagus, 10 m.p. dis- 
tant, and he inserts this place in a_ sort of 
parenthesis, before proceeding with his_pro- 
per journey to Vagniacae (Springhead, on 
Watling Street), approximately 18 miles 
from London, and Durobrivae (Rochester), 9 

miles further. It seems hitherto to have been 
taken for granted that the journey was made 
from Londinium to Noviomagus (variously 
placed near Croydon and at Keston), and 
from there, by some now totally untraceable 
road, to Vagniacae; but, apart from other 
‘difficulties, it seems unlikely that the com- 
| piler should have deliberately quitted so im- 
‘portant a road as Watling Street for 18 
miles—a length which is clearly traversed by 
| the condensed Iter III and Iter IV—and then 
‘resumed it at a comparatively insignificant 
station like Vagniacae. 
There was undoubtedly a Roman Road 
from London to Croydon, through Streat- 
/ham; and Croydon is 10 miles from London. 
'This road indeed goes further, and is trace- 
able almost to East Grinstead, if not beyond 
'it; but it may perhaps not have been made 
| beyond Croydon when the Itinerary was com- 


Pinder’s edition, published in 1848, and the piled, or the compiler may have thought it 
heading of Iter II is as follows :— | unnecessary to follow it further. 


‘“Ttem a vallo ad portum Ritupis m.p.m. | 
gic.” 


stations, however, total 501, viz. 20 m.p. 


more than the number stated in the head-} II is also uncertain. 
note. 

Now, we notice that there are two, 
only two, distances of 10 m.p. in the Iter, 
viz.: (1) from Deva to Bovium, and (2) from | 
Londinium to Noviomagus. 


If these were 


and | has not been certainly located. 


If this theory is sound, as I submit it is, 


The distances between the} then may not the situation of Bovium_be 


sought in the same way? This part of Iter 
Mediolanum (30 m.p. 
Condate—Iter X) 
It must be 
at, or somewhere near, Nantwich. Medio- 
lanum was 23 mp. from  Uriconium 


| from Deva and 19 from 


'(Wroxeter), which is about 38 miles from 
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Chester in a straight line. The Iter makes | 
the distance between the two 53 m.p., if 
Bovium be included, and 43, if it be omitted, | 
and it is not necessary to assume that the 
road from Deva to Uriconium was absolutely 
straight. I cannot hazard any conjecture as 
to where Bovium actually was, but I suggest 
that it was off the direct route taken by 
Iter II. 

It is possible that the uncertainties which 
arise on some of the other Itinera might be 
solved on the same principle, but the dis- 
tances between the stations are in many cases | 
so great (30 or 35 m.p.) that the difficulty 
here is much increased. 

F. Barravup. 


Readers’ Queries. 


\ ILITARY RANKS IN THE GREAT 

WAR.—It would be of interest to deal 
briefly with this subject. I believe that on 
demobilisation all officers were granted the 
use of military rank. Those officers who had 
held commissions during the war in the New 
Army and Territorial Force, apparently, did 
not use their rank on return to civil life. 
Officers of the old Militia, the Yeomanry, and 
possibly pre-war Territorials, who had at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel or 


| Colonel, seem usually to have used the rank 


(though many did not serve overseas). Those 


| of lower rank seldom used it. 


EAD OF THE RIVER RACE.—Much 

has been written this year of the begin- 
nings of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
race. Another boat race is establishing it- 
self as a great sporting event of the year—a 
development since the War—and perhaps 
word of it should be found in ‘N. and Q.’ 
The following is from The Times of March 
25, by their Rowing Correspondent :— 


On Saturday afternoon the Head of the River 
Race took place.... No few than 60 eights 
took part in a time race from Mortlake to 
Putney, and the sight for 10 minutes of a 
steady stream of racing boats from Putney as 
far as the eye could see was one not easily for- 
gotten. Fortunately, brilliant sunshine and a 
following wind made conditions ideal, and the 
crowds rivalled in size those which had 
watched the boat race in the morning... . 
Crews were moored up both banks from Mort- 
lake to Kew ready to drop down and start at 
10 sec. intervals when the maroon was heard. 
Though the crews were nearly half-an-hour 
late on the tide everything went off without a 
single hitch, and most excellent racing re- 
sulted. London R.C. retained the headship of 
the river by Isec. only from Thames R.C., in 
exactly the same time as Cambridge had done 
over the course in the reverse direction in the 
morning. Pembroke College (Cambridge) were 
third, 6sec. slower than London, and Jesus, who 
were expected to be the winners, were fourth, 
some 23sec. behind Pembroke. ... That nearly 
500 men from clubs, business houses, and col- 
leges should be ready to practise in the winter 
and then row over the Putney Course, and all 
alike display such good form and, above all, 
such good watermanship, is a great triumph 
for. those who have made tideway rowing what 
it is to-day. The general standard of rowing 
ee ida before have approached its present 

eight. 


This is certainly a very satisfactory | 
account of rowing. | 


Can it be stated what is the general rule 
or custom? The use, and subsequent disuse, 
of military rank may prove a considerable 
stumbling-block to genealogists in the future, 
rendering difficult the identification of in- 
dividuals. 

Is there any regulation against a non-com- 
missioned officer retaining his military rank 
in civil life? 

A. J. BENNETT. 

Romsey, Hants. 


PRAYER-BOOK OF MARIE ANTOIN- 

ETTE.—I should be extremely grateful 

to any reader who could verify the following 

statement concerning the period of the 
French Revolution :— 

Marie Antoinette left a prayer book inscribed 
“Mozit A 4 heures ge Matin Priez pour moi, 
Marie Antoinette’ This book, it is said, 
passed into the hands of a member of the 
Directory and was eventually sent to Hildburg- 


| hausen 


Where is this recorded ? 
E. Le Bionp. 


NAVAL CHART OF THE CRIMEAN 
WAR.—I wonder if your correspondent, 
CoMMANDER JoHN A. Rvupert-JONES, can 
help me about a chart I have recently ac- 
quired. It is 194ins. x 16ins. and is a 
Chart, showing the track of the General 
Screw Steamship Jason while attached to the 
Army of the East, from August 17th 1854, to 
March 21st 1855. Drawn by George Austin 


| Wocds, 2nd Oificer. 

Attached to it is an abstract log giving 
full particulars and this is ‘‘ Approved F. H. 
Larce’’ (or Lane), as near as I can read it. 

I should be grateful for any information 
on the history of the ship, and about George 
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Austin Woods, the draughtsman, and about | 
the approving officer. 

The chart throws light on operations in the 
Crimean War, having evidently been de- 
lineated by one who took part in them, and 
it is as fine a piece of cartography as any I 
have ever seen. I presume the work is that 
of an officer who was qualifying for a higher 
certificate. 

Jos. W. Proctor. 

HE FASHION OF SHAVING.—In Leigh 

Hunt’s essay, ‘Getting Up on Cold 
Mornings,’ which first appeared, I think, in 
the Indicator (1820), occurs this passage : 

No wonder that the Queen of France took 
part with the rebels against the degenerate 
King, her husband, who first affronted her 
smooth visage with a face like her own. 

Can any of your readers tell me what Queen 
of France is here referred to? 

Hunt is speaking, humorously, of the ‘* un- 
necessary and villainous custom of shaving,”’ 
and names various great men — ‘‘I cou! 
name a great man for every tick of my 
watch ’’—who did not shave. “Think of 
Wortley Montagu, the worthy son of his 
mother, a man above the prejudice of his 
time.’’ Does this mean that he, too, let his 
beard grow? Do not the Turks and the 
Persians shave ? 

Look at the Turks, a grave and_otiose 
people.—Think of Haroun al Raschid and} 
Bed-ridden Hassan... Look at the Persian | 
gentlemen whom one is ashamed of meeting. 


about the suburbs [Qy: of London?], thei 
diess and appearance are so much finer than! 
our own. 

R. W. 


ARSON DRIVER.—Is the calling of par- 
son driver known? William Smith, the 
‘parson driver,’’ is charged before Major 
Beake, mayor and magistrate of Coventry, in 
1655 for Sabbath-breaking (Beake’s Diary, 
Coventry MSS.). He is spoken of elsewhere 
in the Diary as ‘‘ parson drivers Smith.”’ 
M. Dormer Harrts. 
URIOUS DECANTER LABELS.—I have 
some porcelain decanter labels concerning 
which I should like some information.  I[ 
seem to recollect that there has been some 
correspondence on this subject in ‘ N. and Q.’, 
but I cannot find any trace of it. My Inbels 
are of white porcelain with a gilt edge, and 
lettering in black, with silver chains to hang 
round the neck of the decanter. One of them 
measures 13in. x lin., and has the word 
‘* Moraché ’’ on it. The other two are smal] 
lin. x 3 in., and have respectively the words 
and Ratafia”’ on them. 
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' these be found in the greatest 
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Can any reader give me information as to 
the origin of these names and the use of the 
labels ? 

SLIGO, 

[Decanter labels were discussed at 12 S, vi, 
40, 97, 174, s.v. ‘ Cockagee: Cypress: Wines or 
Liqueurs.’ | 

‘SHE OLD CLOTH INDUSTRY IN THE 

WEST OF ENGLAND.—Has any one 
ever put together notes on the remains— 
whether buildings or sites—associated with 
the old cloth-working in the Western Coun- 
ties of England? In which districts would 
number? 
should also be glad to know what local 
museums contain objects connected with the 
industry. Where can specimens of the old 
looms be seen? And are any accounts be- 
tween spinners and weavers and their em- 
ployers anywhere preserved? In Chambers’s 
Book of Days—I regret I have no note of the 
Day—a girl in the eighteenth century is said 
to have spun so surprising a number of yards 
of excessively fine yarn from a _ pound of 
(? lamb’s) wool that the yarn was brought 
to London and exhibited to the Royal 
Society. Does any one know the story, and 
was the spinner a West-country girl? I 
should be glad to know of any other like 
stories. 

E. 


IVERS: CHANGE OF COURSE.—Can 

any one tell me whether any air-photo- 

graphs have been taken showing old _ river- 

beds which rivers have left. for another 
course ? 

L. L. 

}DMUND SMITH, POET AND DRAMA- 

TIST.—I am: doing some research work 

on Edmund (Rag) Smith, the poet and 

dramatist of the late seventeenth and early 


eighteenth centuries. Edmund — Smith 
(Neale) was the son of Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Lechmere, anu Mr. Neale, a 


merchant of London. He was born at Han- 
ley in Worcestershire between the years 
1668-72. I should like to know the exact date 
of his birth. Any aid in this matter would 
be greatly appreciated. 
W. F. CHANDLER. 

MURDO OR MOREAU, MASTER-MASON 

OF SCOTLAND.—According to a note- 
book at present in the possession of a member 
of the Murdoch family, one of their ancestors 
built the cathedral at Glasgow and others 
in Scotland. During the eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries a famous ‘school of 


masonry was established at Antwerp, whence 
‘sprang a number of excellent architects. One 
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of these came into Scotland, it is said, and 


assumed the name of Murdo. He was en- | 
trusted with the rebuilding of Melrose Abbey, | 
but died before his task was accomplished. 


He, however, left an inscription on the build- 


ing to the following purport :— 


John Murdo sumtyme calt was | 
and born in Peryse certainly. 

An’ had in kepying all mason work 
Sanct Andrays, the Hye Kirk 

0’ Glasgow, Melrose and Paisley, 

Jedybro and Galowy. 
Pray to God and Mary baith 
And ant Saint John keep this Holy Kirk 
from scaith. 


Most books of reference give the master- | 
mason’s name as John Morow, Morreau or | 


Moreau. 


Can this Murdoch claim be substantiated ? | 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘HE MUSLIM WEEK.—I have recently | 
been looking through a little book, pub- | 


lished by the Cambridge University Press in 


1926, for which I have a great admiration— | 


Mr. Colson’s ‘The Week: an Essay on the 
Origin and Development of the Seven-Day 
Cycle.’ I was searching in it for any note 


of when and how Islam came to adopt the | 


seven-day cycle. Did Islam find the week 


already established among the peoples it | 


conquered, and merely continue its use? Or 
was the adoption of the week by them a 
novelty brought in by the new religion? The 


point which started my questioning was the | 


Muslin Friday observance. Was this 
ordained by the Prophet? Why was Friday 
fixed on for the day? 

C. 


YMBOLISM AND HERALDIC 


CHARGES.—Would readers of ‘ N. and | 


Q.’ supply me with information concerning 
the meaning of the following in Heraldry and 


give any names of ancient ‘families to which | 


they relate: — Plants: Scarlet Tulip with 
glaucous green stems; Convallaria (Lily of 
the V alley) ; Red Rose ; White Rose; Scarlet 
Poppies ; Cranesbill ; Geranium; Parsley 
Fern; White Lilies; Fleur de Lys; Red 
Lilies ; Scarlet Carnations; 

(Poetics). Animals.—Grey hound ; 
Mice; Dragon; Black Cat; Sheep and Lamb 
with long tail ; Pigeon ; Crow; Black 
Retriever Dog; Peacock; White French 
Poodle ; Swallow ; Red Irish Setter; Crane; 
White Dog with round black spots and blue 


eyes; W hite Horse; Black Horse; Fish with | 


olden eye left; White Owls : Peacock ; 


igeon; Dove and Doves drinking from aj 


Narcissus | 
White | 
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fos! Sparrow; Swallow, black with white 
breast; Brilliantly hued bird somewhat like 
la parrot ; Chickens ; Hens and Cock with red 
|comb; Crow with white eye (right), dashed 
with scarlet; Crane, grey plumage; Wild 
| Ducks in flight. 

| G. H. 


| DHILIP MARK.—Magna Carta contains a 

provision to remove from their baili- 
wicks, among other persons, Philip Mark 
with his brothers, and his nephew Geoffrey. 

Philip Mark was Sheriff of the Counties of 

Nottingham and Derby, and Keeper of Nott- 
| ingham Castle. For that reason he was no 
doubt very unpopular with the Barons, and 
had considerable difficulty in marrying his 
| daughter Annora. He was, however, a man 
of resource as is shewn by the Inquisitio post 
| mortem of Oliver Langford in Vol. ii. of the 
| Calendar of Inquisitions of Edward I, p. 303, 
| which is as follows :— 

506. Oliver de Langford. 

Derby Inq. Tuesday the eve of St. Michael 11 
Edward T 

King Johr had the wardship of the body of 
Matthew de Hathersegge, brother of Cicely. 
| viz.. the manors of Kynwallmersch, Barleburg, 
Whytwell and Hathersegge, and gave the same 
and the marriage of the said Mathew to Philip 
Mark who married him to Annora, his 
daughter. 

But there is another account of the matter. 

Derhy Ing. after Wednesday after St. Hilary 
12. Edward I. 

King John never had the custody of the 
'manors of Barlebur,’ Wytewell, Havessegd, or 

Langeford, nor the marriage of any ancestor of 

Johnson and heir of the said Oliver, but Philip 

Mark, keeper of the castle of Nottingham, in 
time of war, took Mathew de Havessegd by 

force, led him to the castle and married him 
by force to his daughter. 

I shall be glad of any information which 
| would assist me in clearing up the conflicting 
accounts in this romantic historical bye-path. 

Artuur W. Marks. 


OHNSON’S COURT: ITS NAME.—I 
have always thought, and evervbody I 
| ask seems to think, that Johnson’s Court in 
| Fleet Street was named after Doctor John- 
son. But I have been looking over some old 
| papers that mention Johnson’s Court, Bolt 
| Court and Three-Legged Alley in the year 
| 1702. (I have the papers here). What is 
the origin of the name? 
Rosert Rawzky. 


NEV ILL’S COURT (see ante p. 170).—I 
should be grateful for further informa- 
The Crace Coll. 
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(Maps and Plans, Portf. ix. 109) has a drawn 
plan, ‘A Plott of the Building upon the 
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| 


ground of Sir Nicolas Bacon Kt of the Bath, | 


in Nevill’s Alley,’ with names of the persons 
to whom the same were first granted, 1670, 
copied from John Goslyng’s plan. In Nor- 


man’s ‘London Vanished and Vanishing,’ pi. | 


45 is of No. 10 in the Court, and pl. 46 cf 
Nos. 13 to 15. The old houses were also shown 
in item 1434 of the sale catalogue of the 
Gardner Coll. (Second Portion, 1923). Where 
is this print now located ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


PANYER ALLEY.—This is first mentioned 

as ‘Ye Panyer Ale’’ in 1442. 
well-known stone sign here appears to 
consist of two distinct portions, the top one 


| 
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Replies. 
ANCESTRY OF JOHN PAYNE 
COLLIER. 
(cxlix. 57, 76, 151). 


] HAVE not seen this query, but have 

a copy of the Maltby pedigree con- 
tained therein and can add a few items. 
srough Maltby was a son of Thomas 


| and Klizabeth (Taylor) Maltby, of Norwich, 


The | 


and was born Oct. 9, 1719. The father of 
Edward Maltby, Bishop of Durham-—left 
blank in the notes—was George Maltby, who 


| was a son of Thomas, of Norwich, and not 


of ‘‘the boy and panyer’”’ probably being | 


the ‘‘Signum le Panyer in Paternosterewe ”’ 
(20 Edw. IV Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rept. 
135) and the ‘‘ Panyer on the hoope ”’ in the 
parish of St. Michael at Querne (1535-6), the 
bottom portion, with its legend about the 
City’s highest ground, being dated 1688. The 
sign is said to have been moved (from where ? 
N. side of Paternoster-row?). Authentic 
data would be appreciated, including 
authority ’’ for ‘‘ highest ground ’’ state- 
ment. 
J. ARpaGuH. 


MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS.—I 
should like to ask two questions of our 
American readers :— 

1. Does the American use of ‘‘ Sir’’ and 
‘“Madam,”’ and of ‘ Esq.’”’ in addressing 
letters, correspond exactly with our own, 
and, in concluding letters, do they use such 
expressions as ‘‘ Yours faithfully,’’ ‘‘ Yours 
sincerely,’’ ‘“‘ Yours truly ’’ or ‘‘ Yours very 


brother as on the copy sent me.. 

The Dyer ancestry was not given. Is it 
known? Brough and Anne (Dyer) Maltby 
name their second son ‘‘ Rowland,’’ a name 
which does not occur previously in any 
branch of the Maltbys I know of, which sug- 
gests that it was a Dyer family name. If 
this is the case, is it possible there is a con- 
nection with Sir John Swinnerton Dyer, 
born 1657; married 1683, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Rowland Johnson, Kt., of Gray’s Inn. 
Sir John Swinnerton died in 170i, leaving 
five sons and four daughters, one of whom 
was also an ‘‘ Anne,’’ bapt. 1698. living 
1735. Could Anne Dyer, born 1726 (M.I., 
Bunhill Fields, died 1791, aged 65), have 


| been a grand-daughter of Sir John Swinner- 


truly ’’ upon the same plans as we do? (Is| 


Your obedient servant’’ used in official 


correspondence ?). 
2. In the custom in regard to these—and 
other similar—courtesies the same throughout 


all the United States? 

N. 
NURSERY RHYMES: SOURCE WANTED.— 
i‘ Can anyone please tell me the origins of :— 


| 
1. “ Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross ”’; | 


and 
2. “ Mary had a little lamb.” 


T remember reading in a newspaper that the 
second was about an event which actually oc- 
curred in the nineteenth century in one of the 
villages of Massachusetts, U.S.A., but I forget 
the name of the village, and also that of the 
girl’s family. 


A. W. Franks. 


ton Dyer? 

Possibly there was an earlier connection 
between Dyer and Maltby, as I find on the 
will of John Maltby, 1532, of the Customs 
House, London, he leaves to ‘‘ Hugh Dyer,” 
and the following name is ‘“‘ To Elys John- 
son.’’ While, oddly enough, a record sent 
from New England gives an Anne Dyer, con- 
temporary with Anne who married Brough 
Maltby, who married Samuel Maltby at 
Boston, June 7, 1739. Children: Anne, born 
1740; Thomas Dyer, born 1741; Thomas 
Dyer, born 1742. 

The will of Brough Maltby, Esq., dated 20 
July, 1797, bequeaths ‘‘to my grand- 
daughter, Mary Louisa, the daughter of my 
son Thomas Maltby, the fine Oxford Bible 
which was left to my dear wife by her sister 
Caley, in which is the register of my mar- 
riage with my wife, the birth of all our chil- 
dren, etc.”? (Mary Louisa was a sister and 
co-heir of Ann Frances, who married Sit 


| Francis Henry Drake, baronet). 


Was there another sister not given on the 
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pedigree who married a Caley, or is Caley | ried William Mason, gent., of East Retford, 


another spelling of Collier? My notes are 
from the College of Arms. 

Anne Maltby, daughter of Brough and 
Anne (Dyer), in ner will dated 1791, speaks 
of ‘‘my tea chest to my sister [sic] Thomas 
Maltby left me by my Aunt Lowe.’’ Was 
this Aunt Lowe on the Dyer or Maltby side? 
The old Bible gives Brough Maltby, born 
1719, a sister Anne, born 1726, who married 
(1) William Rigby (probably related to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Rigby, of Oldfield 


Hall, Chester, who married Anne’s brother | 


Thomas, born 1721). She married (2) ‘‘ her 


first cousin, William Louise,’’ it looked to be, | 


but probably intended for Lowse. I find on 
Notts. records: ‘'1722. Mary Maultby, of 
Orston, married Lemuel Low, of Bilborough, 
at St. Nicholas Church, Notts.’’ But Mary, 
sister of Thomas Maltby is called ‘‘ daughter 
Mary Parnham”’ in the will of William 
Maltby, of Orston, dated 29 March, 1718. 
Evidently it is her marriage which is_ re- 
corded at Sneinton, Notts.: ‘‘1714. Mary 
Mortby, of Orston, and John Parnham, of 
Granby.”’ 
placing this Lowe relationship. 


I do not feel certain of the birth date of | 


Anne Dyer for the reason that Anne, wife of 
Brough, and Anne, daughter of Brough, are 
both given as dying in 1791, while Anne, 
sister of Brougii, is given as born the same 
year as his wife. 

I have just come across the following :— 
““1735., Sept. 8: Brough, son of Thomas 
Maltby, of Norwich, weaver, apprenticed to | 
Thomas Dyer, citizen and fishmonger.”’ 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


OSEPH SUNDERLAND: SAVILE (clvi. | 
99, 141).—The reference to Lady wavile 
at Nottingham leads me to ask if any inform- 
ation can be given me regarding the follow- 
ing :— 
1662. Final agreement between Peter Booth, 
John Langfitt, purchaseors, and Sir George 
Savile, Bart., and Dorothy, his wife, Robert | 


Farmery and Mury his wife, Cecilia Cherbury | 
John | 


Widdow, William Mason, gent., and 
Maultby, vendors of a messuage, two cottages, 
two gardens, two orchards, one acre of meadow, | 
one of pasture and common of pasture in East 
Retiord, Co. Notts. Feet of Fines 14-15, Car. | 
11. 1662. 

I can place some of these. Richard | 
Maltby, wife Sarah Hornby (?) of Spring- | 
thorpe, Lincoln, had four daughters: Eliza- 
beth, who married John Hallifax; Sarah | 


who married, 1636, William Parke and had | 
a daughter ‘‘Sicely,’”’ who, I judge, was | 
Cecilia Cherbury, widow ’’; Margaret mar- 


I should appreciate assistance in | 


hunt Church with his wife and 


|} and Mary married Robert Farmary. 

| This accounts for three of the co-heirs of 
| Richard but not for any heir of Elizabeth 
| (Maltby) Hallifax. That she had children 
| is shown by the will of William Hallifax, 
| 8.T.P. Rector of Old Swinford and Salwarpe, 
| Worcester, dated 2 Nov., 1721, in which he 
mentions ‘‘late brother John Hallifax’s 
sons, Thomas, John William and_ brother 
John’s Daughter.” 

John Maltby, co-vendor, was not the son of 
Richard, as his son John died in 1633, but 
/ was undoubtedly his nepuew John, son of his 

brother John Maltby, Alderman of East Ret- 
ford, who died in 1647-8. 

The only Sir George Savile, baronet, with 
wife Dorothy, I have been able to locate in 
1662, is Sir George, Bart. of Thornhill, 
Baron Savile of Eland, Viscount Halifax ; 
married (1) Lady Dorothy Spencer, daughter 
of Henry, Earl of Sunderland. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

B.C., Canada, 
ACON OF CYFARTHA (clvii 47).—I have 
a note taken some time ago from ‘ Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society Papers and Pedigrees,’ 
by William Jackson, F.S.A., p. 17, as 
follows: — ‘‘ Anthony Bacon, and brother 
Francis, 1586, Gray’s Inn, nephews of the 
second wife of Cecil.’’ Possibly this is the 
family from which your Anthony Bacon of 
Whitehaven descends. 
D. M. VY. 


IR JOHN WHATTON, KNT. (clvi. 191). 
Burke, ‘Landed Gentry’ (1847), ii. 
1567, under ‘Whatton of Leicestershire’ 
states that John Whatton of Raunstone and 


| 


| the Nework, Co. Leics., who died in 1656 


and was buried in St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester (monument), had, by his second 
wife, Catherine, dau. of Thos. Babington, of 
Rothley Temple, three sons and three daugh- 
ters. The eldest son was Sir John Whatton, 
of Leicester and East Sheen, who married 
Margaret, dau. of Sir Thos. Dacre, of St. 


| Andrew-le-Mott, Herts, by whom he had two 


daughters, Angelica and Margaret, who died 
in infancy. Sir John was buried in Ches- 
children 
(monument). He had a brother, the Rev. 
Thos. Whatton, rector of Knaptoft and Mose- 
ley, Co. Leics., whose dau. and heiress mar- 
ried Trafford Smyth. Perhaps he was the 
Quorndon curate asked for. Burke gives 
other particulars. 
R. Stewart-Brown. 
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John Whatton, described in Venn’s 
* Alumni Cantabrigienses’ as ‘‘of Leicester, 
doubtless son and heir of John, of Newark 
was admitted a Fellow-commoner at Peter- 
house, July 2, 1658, aged 18. He matricu- 
lated the same year, and was admitted at the 
Inner Temple, Oct. 31, 1660. He was created 
Knight Dec. 15, 1662, and on Aug. 21, 1668, 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Dacres, of Cheshunt, Herts. There is a M.I. 
at Cheshunt recording his burial there, June 
15, 1723. 

Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of Knights’ states 
that Sir John was knighted at Whitehall, 18 
Deec., 1662, and that he was the elder son of 
John Whatton, of Newark, and Katherine, 
daughter of Thomas Babington, of Rodley, 
Leicester. Le Neve records (1696) that Sir 
John had no children. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ABMS OF ANNE BOLEYN (clvi. 191).— 
Augmentations granted as ‘‘special 
concessions ’’ by the sovereign and containing 


royal quarterings, frequently superseded the | 


grantee’s own arms. Anne Boleyn’s badge 
was a falcon crowned holding a sceptre. 
R. B. 


JANE NICOLSON, OF LOCKHART’S 

‘SCOTT’ (clvi. 190).—It may interest 
Mr. SterpHen C. BarBer to know that a Wil- 
liam Nicolson, born at Hemel, in Cumber- 
land, and educated at Oxford, was in 1702 


created Bishop of Londonderry, and in 1727 | 
The latter, how- | 


raised to the See of Cashel. 
ever, he never took possession of, as he died 
in less than a month after. I do not know 
whether he left issue. 

Did Sir Walter Scott ever visit Waverley 
Abbey in Surrey? It was purchased by Mr. 
George Thomas Nicolson, of Cumberland. 

Murray’s ‘Handbook of Surrey,’ in speak- 
ing of the ‘Annales Waverlienses,’ says: 
‘“ There can be no doubt but that it was in 
turning over their pages that the graceful 
name of the abbey approved itself to the ear 
of Sir Walter Scott.”’ 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


E MERK: WRIT DE INTENDENDO 
(clv. 282, 340).—In regard to the state- 


ment of Mr. Huco that the above is called 
Mersh in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ I think 


the writer of that book must have made a 
mistake in the name. The names Merk and 
Mersh were very often confused. Moreton- | 


in-the-Marsh is a very good illustration of | 
this. It was called 


‘‘in-the-Marsh ’’ not 
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from any marshy situation, but for the rea- 
son that it was situated in the ‘‘ mark ”’ or 
‘“march,’’ that is, on the frontier line of old 
divisions now forgotten. 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh is also a very apt 
illustration of the axiom that in philology 
the obvious is always wrong. ~ 
ArTHUR W. Marks. 


OHN MURDOCH, BURNS’S TUTOR 

(clvi. 115).—From a scrap book kept by 

a member of the Murdoch family, with whom 

I am acquainted, I have gleaned the follow- 

ing which may supplement Dr. J. M. But- 
LOCH’s note :— 


One of the best known members of the 
family was John Murdoch, the poet Burns’s 
first teacher. Burns went to his school at 
Alloway Mill when he was six years old. 
There he learned to read and write. When 
Murdoch afterwards set up school at Ayr, 
Burns, who was then fifteen years old, went 
to board with him. In a letter to a corres- 
Murdoch said: 1773 Robert 
Burns came to board and lodge with me for 
the purpose of revising his Hnglish Grammar, 
that he might be better qualitied to instruct 
his brothers and sister at home. He was now 


| with me day and night, in school, at all meals, 


and in all my walks.’’ The pupil even shared 
the teacher’s bed at night. Murdoch lent the 
boy books and helped the cultivation of his 
mind in many ways. Burns soon revised his 
English Grammar, and learned French as well 
as Latin. Some time after Murdoch removed 
to London, and had the henour of teaching 
Talleyrand English during his residence as an 
emigrant in this country. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 

HE MANOR OF CHECKENDON, CO. 
OXON (clvi. 47, 157).—An excellent ac- 
count published in Oxfordshire Archeological 
Society’s Journal, by M. T. Pearman, 189%. 

E. E. Cope. 
HENRY VII AND PEMBROKESHIRE 
LANDOWNERS (celvi. 153, 197).— 
Henry VII’s landing-place was discussed at 
13 S. i. 444-448, and later at ibid. 485. These 
notes were made on the spot, and a letter 
there given shows clearly that Henry VII 
landed at Nangle (now Angle), not at the 
impossible landing at Brunt. Pembrokeshire 
is a veritable hive of loose traditions, and it 
was on this account that the truth was set 
forth at the above reference. From Nangle 
the shortest direct route is to land at Gelles- 
wick Bay for Haverfordwest; and at Gelles- 
wick we find a chapel which is probably the 
edifice erected by Henry VII’s orders in 

gratitude for his return. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
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I OBERT DE LA ROCHE (elvi. 192).—If 


iy Iemory serves me correctly the arms 
of this family are given in Richard Fenton’s 
‘ Pembrokeshire.’ I referred to this family at 
13.8. i. 344, 
JoHN A, Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, 
Southampton. 
NHE KING’S SHIPS, BUILT AT LIVER- 
POOL (clv. 381, 466; clvi. 98, 196).—Of 
the vessels mentioned at the last reference, 
Harpy, 18, sloop (367)T. was purchased in 
frame in 1777; and sold 1783. 

GRAMPUS was originally built as 50-gun; 
she was reduced to 26-gun (not 16-gun) 
storeship at Sheerness 1 Jan., 1799, and was 
wrecked on Barking Shelf, near Woolwich, 
February, 1799. 

As regards RacrnorseE, there was a vessel 
of this name, 14-guns schooner, wrecked off 
Beachy Head in 1781. According to Steel’s 
Navy Lists, 1794-96, etc., the next was a 
16-gun sloop built in 1783, and she was_ fol- 
lowed by Racrnorse 18, built in 1805. So 
that if RacenorsE, 16, was built at Liver- 
pool in 1781 when she was lost before 1783; or 
maybe she was laid down in 1781, and per- 
haps launched that year, but not completed 
and added, that is ‘‘ built,’’ until 1783. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

Hydrographic Survey, 

Southampton. 

NGELS ON MEDIAVAL MONU- 

MENTS (elvi. 191).—Angels swinging 
censers are not uncommon on Continental 
brasses (see Creeny’s book on the subject) and 
upon the Hastings brass, 1347, at LElsing, 
Norfolk, there were apparently two in the 
top corners, but one is missing. Angels also 
hold the pillow or cushion and the sheet con- 
taining the soul of the departed; these, too, 
are of Continental style. The idea seems to be 
that the angels are in attendance upon the 
departing soul, and possibly the use of the 
censer is suggestive of the benediction. Saints 
are represented as deacons (vide S. Maur 
brass, 1337, Higham Ferrers, Northants), 
angels as musicians and choristers (in pic- 
tures and on screens), and perhaps as 
acolytes. As these heavenly attendants are 
found upon monuments to civilians, knights 
and ecclesiastics, ‘‘ peculiar sanctity ’’ does 
not seem to be suggested. 

Watter E. GawTHorp. 

%6, High Road, N.2. 

Should your correspondent, G. S. G., be 
visiting Bruges he may see similar slabs de- 
corated with angels swinging censers in the 
Trésor of the Church of St. Sauveur. When 
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there three years since new water-pipes were 
being laid in the streets and I was told by the 
verger that in laying these across the place 
du Borg, where formerly the Cathedral of 
Bruges, St. Donatien, stood, the work-people 
had dug out some similar slabs, but thinking 
they were of no interest had smashed them 
up and thrown them back again into the 

trench they were digging. 

Henry W. Busu. 
Worthing. 
OP GARDENS: TAPLEY (clvi. 191).— 
As I come of a race of hop-growers for 
many generations, I think I can answer Mr. 
Frep R. Gate’s question. The proper name 
is ‘‘ Hop garden.’’ This is on a par with 
the original term for a_ plantation of 
cherries, viz. ‘“‘ Cherry garden.’’? This still 
remains in many parts of Kent as ‘‘ Cherry 
Garden Hill,’”’ ‘‘ Cherry Garden Farm,’’ and 
so on. When I was young and happened to 
say ‘‘ Hop field’? I was always corrected and 
told to say ‘“‘ garden.’’ I think it was owing 
to the general introduction into Kent in the 
early sixteenth century of hops and cherries, 
and so probably in small patches, that the 
word ‘‘ garden’’ was given to these en- 
closures. Till well into the sixties of the 
last century, it was no uncommon thing to 
find small enclosures of hops attached to the 
gardens of small farmers and cottagers. I be- 
lieve this still obtains in the Low Countries. 
F. Cock. 


Tf length of usage is a factor, then 
‘“Hop garden ’’ would appear to be correct. 
It is met with in the title of Reynolde Scot’s 
‘A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe-Garden,’ 
published in 1573. It appears again in 
Tusser’s ‘ Farewell to Husbandry,’ of 1652 


and in Marshall’s ‘Rural Economy’ of 
1798. 

Marshall comments on the expression 
thus :— 


Hop-garden,’? a term which denotes the 
slender origin of the hop culture in this part 
of the kingdom; and which is still retained, 
in the provincial language, even though the 
field of cultivation were to contain an hundred 
acres. Indeed, it still hangs on the tongue of 
tradition, that “‘ they were originally grown by 
gardeners, not by farmers.” 

On the other hand John Boys in his 
‘ Agriculture of the County of Kent,’ 1805, 
speaks of ‘‘ Hop-Grounds and Hop Planta- 
tions.”’ 


H. Hannen. 


| LATIN USED IN TEACHING (elvi. 193). 
| —Both the Latin grammar and the Greek 
‘grammar in use at St. Paul’s School during 
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my ten years there as a boy were in Latin. | Frances Parker, previously Talbot (1781- 
The former was called ‘‘ Edward VI’s,”’ but | 
was really by Lily, the first High Master of | 


Colet’s reorganised St. Paul’s; the latter was 
by Wordsworth. This was from 1864 to 1874. 
I should imagine that the change to English 
editions was simply due to some advance 
of common sense in such matters. 
The abolition of ‘‘ Greek Trees ”’ 
Nonsense Verses ’’ is to be mourned, but 
‘that is another story.” 
F. P. Barnarp. 
(THE NAME PANTHER (clvi. 
cannot give Mr. D. 


in the Talmud and in some of the _ frag- 
ments of lost Apocryphal gospels; and in the 
modern writers Strauss and Haeckel. 
Thomas Hardy has written a powerful poem 
on the subject, calling it ‘ Panthera.’ 

H. HeipMann. 


ROSARIES (clvi. 
there exist three German books: ‘ Die 
Schénheiten des Rosenkranzes,’ by Konrad 
Martin, the Bishop of Paderborn (1812-1879), 
who published this book at Mainz in 1876; 
‘ Unserer lieben Frauen Rosenkranz erklart,’ 
by Esser (Paderborn, 1889); and ‘St. 
Dominikus und der Rosenkranz,’ by Holzapfel 
(Miinchen, 1903). 
was published also in the German religious 
review, Stimmen aus Maria Laach (1898), 
under the title ‘Zur Geschichte des Rosen- 
kranzes’ (Freiberg i. Br.). Some fine words 
of poetical interpretation of the rosaries has 
the contemporaneous French poet Francois 
Jammes in his book, ‘ L’Eglise habillée de 
feuilles,’ published in 1906. 
Orto F. Basrer. 


ITERARY DAIRY-MAIDS (celvi. 136, 
178).—A notable example of a literary 
dairy-maid has also the Slovene literature. 
In 1918 a young milkwoman from a village 
near Ljubljana, Manica Komanova, pub- 
lished a book of sketches and short stories, 
‘Sopek samotarke’ (‘The bouquet of a 
solitary woman’). Some years later Manica 
Komanova published her second book, which 
is composed of paraphrases of Slovene folk- 
tales. 
Otro F. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia., 


ORTRAITS OF 
FAMILY (clvi. 192).—In the Catalogue 


and | 


153).—I | 


R. Cuatmers Hunt | 
the Cyril reference that he seeks; but he will | Gallery and one in the Green Room. 
find forms of the legend in Origen v. Celsum | particulars are learned from a small volume 


1857) was the second wife of the second Baron 
Boringdon of Boringdon, Devon, who was 
created Viscount Boringdon of North Molton 
and Earl of Morley in 1815. When Lord 
Boringdon made his second marriage, it was 
said that he had found beauty and talents 
(‘ Farrington Diary,’ vol. v. p. 291). Lady 
Morley, as she became, was not only a novel- 
ist, but also an artist. Sixteen of her 
pictures, principally copies of old masters, 
were hung in the Velvet Drawing Room of 
the family home at Saltram, Plympton St. 
Mary, and there was also one in the Western 
These 


entitled ‘Catalogue of the Pictures, Casts 
and Busts belonging to the Earl of Morley 
at Saltram’ (Plymouth, Nettleton, 1819), A 
note on p. 6 says that most of the collection 
at Saltram was purchased in Rome by Sir 


| Joshua Reynolds, for the grandfather of Lord 


172, 216).—On rosaries | 


A history of the rosaries | 


Morley. There is a copy of the book at the 
Devon and Exeter Institution. 
M. 
This book is by Frances Parker, daugh- 


ter of Thomas Talbot, of Wymondham, 
Norfolk, who became the second Coun- 
tess of the 1st Earl of Morley. She 


was one of the most accomplished ladies 
of the day. The book was privately printed, 
and not published, and should contain forty- 
four caricature lithographs. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RINTED STUFFS (clvi. 48, 88, 122).— 
R. FE. L. should consult for a discussion 

of printing on linen and other woven fabrics 
the work of R. Forrer, ‘ Die Kunst des Zeug- 


| drucks vom Mittelalter bis zur Empirezeit,’ 


| by Hiersemann at Leipzig. 


THE SPRUGGINS: 


of the British Museum Library this book and | 


Strassburg, 1898. The relation of the art to 


| the woodblock printing on paper and vellum 


will I suppose be discussed thoroughly in 
Prof. W. UL. Schreiber’s ‘Handbuch der 
Holz und Metalschnitte des XV _ Jahrhun- 
derts,’ vol. vii., to be published this spring 
Both works are 
T imagine available at the British Museum; 
the second I have used there. There are some 
interesting specimens of printed cloths at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kens- 
ington. 
O. Masport. 


THER ‘‘ NOTES AND QUERIES ”’ (clv. 
442; clvi. 16, 71, 160, 195).—The follow- 
ing may be added to the list already ‘sun- 
plied :—Panjab Notes and Queries, edited by 
Sir Richard Temple, 4 vols., published at 


others are attributed to Frances Parker, | Allahabad, 1883-1888; North Indian Notes 
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and Queries (a continuation of the above), | outside its walls. The buildings covered a 
edited by the late Sir William Crooke, 5) considerable area of ground, and included a 
vols., 1891-1896. | Court-house, wherein both petty and quarter 
L. M. Anstey. sessions were held. The prison was done 
away with in the “eighties,’’ and the land 
whereon it stood was sold for bultaing pur- 
‘‘eullage,’’ was, probably. derived from the Numerous of moderate-sized 
French cueillage (n. mas.)=‘‘ the act of. 
vathering.”” Kindred words in French are| , ‘ome 
caaite, a naval term for a coil of rope; local ballads. One of these ran :— 
ueillette (n. tem.)=a gathering; cueilleur, Ob! I loved her once anc ove her still, 
‘ ( )=a gathering ill I loved her o1 d I love h ul 
(fem. cueilleuse)=gatherer; cueillir=to cull, | And her absence | bewail, _ 
to pick, to pluck, to gather, to take up, and, | But ay na ag il picking pockets in 
And they took her to Kirkdale jail. 
(which gathers or collects and holds what it| 
has gathered) is termed cuiller or cuilli?re. ENRI iM. LEON. 
There is a Welsh word, ewlio=to cull (in) NORTH COUNTRY FOLK SONG (celvi. 
Welsh w is pronounced as 00), which may| 136, 176).—This ‘‘ North Country Folk 
also be taken into consideration. | Song ’’ was well-known in many a Somerset 
By way of comparison, it may be men- home. Of my own knowledge it was sung 
tioned that in Turkish chul (pronounce ch) there sixty years ago, and probably years and 
as in English church)=a desert, barren land, years before that. Naturally it varies a 
and Kul=ashes. ; little from the lines quoted by Dr. K. 
Henrt M. Leon. | Rogers. This is clearly a case of another 
CHOOLBOY RHYMES ON “ FINIS”’|song, like ‘Widdecombe Fair’ claimed by 
(clvi. 171, 214).—In my schooldays in| Devonshire, being localised after association 
Liverpool, 1865-1872, the following rhyme} With Scotland. My wife has just hummed 


was in vogue :— over the tune of ‘‘ My husband came home 
F PBR and I for Jigs, late one night ’’ and repeated several of the 
And N for “ Nuckle-bones,” | verses, the first being :— 
I for John, the waterman, | My husband came home late one night, 
And for Sticks and Stones. 8 
This is evidently a variant from that given| He went into the stable 
by your correspondent. | And a strange horse did see. 


I may add that my father, hearing me re-| “ bhi a horse is vary Whose horse is this? 
ve | My horse it cann 
peat the rhyme, on one occasion, remarked: 3% 


4 : ie | “Oh! husband dear, it’s a milking cow 
‘Why, they said that when I was a lad!”’ | My mother sent to me.” 


He also informed me that the word ‘‘ Pre-| Oh many miles I’ve travelled, 
face,’ in his time, was construed, forward| Ten thousand miles and more, 
and backward thus :— | But a saddle on a milking cow 
Peter Rufus Eating Fish, Arthur Catching | I aren Wee before. 
Eels, On entering the house he saw a hat waich 


Eels Catching Aligators, Fishes Eating Raw 
Potatoes. 

The following doggere] lines were also fre- 
quently written, in my school-days, by boys 
on the fly-lap of the books :— 

Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner’s name; | 
For, if you steal, ’tis my beliet, | 


his spouse said was a milking pail, which 
| drew forth the rebuke ‘‘ but a hat-band on 
milking pail I never saw before.”” <A 
| strange coat is described as a blanket, and 
| the verse goes :— 

But button holes in a blanket 

I never saw kefore. 


You only are a dirty thief, | On entering the bedroom the man saw a 
And if ‘you’re caught, then, without fail,| strange face in the bed, and the explanation 
You'll sure be cast in Kirkdale jail. |is forthcoming that ‘‘ It is a baby my mother 


And when you’re asked on Judgment Day, | sent to me,’? which met with the reply :— 
Where is that book you took away? | Oh many miles P’ve travelled 


If then you say, “I cannot tell,” 1 i : 
Straightway they’ll send you down to 


Kirkdale gaol, in those days, was a mh | I’ve never seen before! 
prison, in the north end of Liverpool. The W. G. Wittts Watson. 
last public execution in Liverpool took place’ Pinhoe. 
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‘VOU WAS” (clvi. 135, 197).—This expres- 
sion occurs in a letter written in 1783 by 
a lady of birth and education, resident in 
Lancashire (not printed), 
,OCIETIES POSSESSING MACES 
(exlvii. 301, 342; exlviii. 142; elvi. 198).— 
The University of Cambridge possesses a mace. 
So do the Society of Antiquaries. Last year 
Myr. Hugh T. Dutton—the popular Secretary 
of the Chester Association of Old King’s 
Scholars—presented a mace to the Society. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 
LACKHEATH CAVERN (clvi. 193).— 
’ A very full account is to be found in 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ p. 1, and in 
‘The Hundred of Blackheath,’ 1886, edited 
by Henry H. Drake on pp. 83-84 and note by 
Larking. 
H. Hannen. 
MENNIS COURT IN GREAT WINDMILL 
STREET (clv. 460).—This belonged to 
“Piccadilly Hall’’ at the corner of Great 
Windmill Street and Coventry Street, after- 
wards occupied by Col. Panton, the gambler. 


The Royal Tennis Court, south side of James | 


Street, Haymarket, closed about 1863 


afterwards a storehouse for 


and | 
military cloth- | 


ing; Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Gibbon’s Court, | 


Clare Market, afterwards a theatre; Henry 
VIII added a tennis-court to his 
Whitehall. 

J. ARDAGH. 


palace at | 


JASTER BALL-PLAYING BY THE ENG- | 
LISH CLERGY (clvi. 156).—‘ Who was | 


Who,’ 1897-1917 ’ gives a short account of the | 
He | 


Reverend John Julian, D.D., LL.D. 
was born at St. Agnes, Cornwall, on Jan. 27, 
1839, and died at Topcliffe, 
Jan. 22, 1913. 
Cocker, and in 1894, Eva C. K. Schweinan. 
Julian was Canon of York from 1901 to 1913, 
and Vicar of Topcliffe from 1905 till his 
death in 1913. 

John Brand in his ‘ Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain,’ vol. i., in the chapters 
dealing with Easter holidays, says :— 

Belithus, a ritualist of ancient times, tells 
us that it was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves 
to play with the inferior clergy at hand-ball, 
and this, as Durandus asserts, even on EHaster- 
day itself... 

The following accounts of hand-ball and 
stool-ball are taken from J. Strutt’s ‘ The 


Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 
land’ (new edn. 1903) :— 

It is altogether 
the 


uncertain at what period 


ball was brought into England...a 


Yorkshire, on | 


In 1866 he married Mary B. | 
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manuscript... written in the fourteenth 


| century and containing a life of Saint Cuth- 


bert says...‘ he pleyde atte ball with the 
children that his fellowes were’... Fitz. 
stephen, who wrote in the thirteenth century 
... Says ‘Annually on Shrove Tuesday, they 
go into the fields... and play the celebrated 


game of ball...’ Edicts against. ball-playing 
in St. Paul’s of the time of Elizabeth are 


often cited, but the desecration of the great 
church by such games is of far older date. 
in 1885 Robert Braybrooke, bishop of London 
denounced the custom ... ‘ Necnon ad pilam 
infra et extra ecclesiam ludunt’.. . Stool- 
ball is practised to this day in the northern 
parts of England. It consists simply in 
setting a stool upon the ground and one of 
the players takes his place before it, whilst 
his antagonist, standing at a distance, tosses 
a ball with the intention of striking the stool, 
and this it is the business of the former to 
prevent by beating it away with the hand... 
Irom this description it is fairly obvious that 
a combination of stool-ball with club-ball, a 
bat being constituted for the hand, produced 
the origin of cricket. 

The ‘ New English Dictionary’ says that 
hand-ball was ‘‘a game played with... a 
ball in a space between two goals... .,” a 
the first reference to it is dated 1400; stool- 
ball it describes as ‘‘an old country game 
somewhat resembling cricket, played chiefly 
by young women, or as an Easter game, be- 
tween young men and women for a ‘ tansy’ 
as the stake. Still played (in modified 
forms) by women and children in some dis- 
tricts, especially in Sussex.’’ The earliest 
reference here is dated 1475. 

H. M. Casumore, 

Birmingham. City Librarian. 

XVII CENTURY FIRE-BACK (elvi. 
191).—It was quite usual for iron- 
founders to combine their initials and even 
full names with the device on the fire-backs 
they manufactured. Possibly ‘‘ Devine Sam- 
son’’ in 1697 was a founder. 
Watrer KE. GAwTHorP. 

UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED: 

SWAN’S DYING SONG (clvi. 193).—Are 
these lines given correctly? Should we not 
read qui for cui, vitae for vita, and usque for 
usaz? 

Cygnea qui terris modulati carmina mortis 

Dulce polo vitae nunc melos usque canunt. 
Who sang on Earth the dying swan-like lays, 
In Heaven the Song of Life for ever raise. 

Cygnéa for cygnéd, Greek (cf. Jam 


mea cygnéae imitantur tempora plumas 
—Ovid, ‘Trist,’? 4.8.1.) points to a_ late 


origin, and the sentiment is Christian, not 
pagan. The natural inference is that the lines 
were not a quotation, but expressily composed 
for this epitaph. - 

W. J. Haroine. 


Lyme Regis. 
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From Trackway to Turnpike. By Gilbert 
Sheldon. (Oxtord University Press, 10s. 6d. 
net). 

oo DEVON is the field which Mr. Sheldon 

has chosen for the working out of a patch 
of the road history of England, In the earlier 
portion of the book he relies a good deal on 
medern writers of a somewhat popular cast; 
bus as we pass on to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century he seems to base himself 
more fully on sources. ‘Throughout, however, 
he shows a close knowledge of the actual 
ground he is going upon, whether in its broad 
general features or in its minuter detail. The 
tract of country is a good one for his purpose. 


By its natural conformation it illustrates so | 


many of the opportunities, obstacles and 
problems which the surface of the earth pre- 
sents to the wayfarer; and the alternations of 
its history, now thronged and prosperous and 
in close touch with distant parts, now isolated 


and comparatively inactive, show well the part | 
that roads and traffic play in the life of a | 


district, as well as the converse, the way in | 
which the history of the soil makes and 


unmakes the roads. 
the latter may be seen in the effect of enclosure 
on the course of local ways, and in tke 
evolution of the Devonshire lanes. For the 
discovery of ancient tracks invisible to the 
searcher on the ground, observation and 
photography from the air will probably do a 
great deal. 


Mr. Sheldon. not only lays before us the whole | 


system of roads old and new, great and small, 
within Hast Devon, as found at the several 
main periods of history, but he also, especially 
towards the end, works in numerous particu- 
lars of journeys —times, stopping-places, cost; 
accounts of remarkable 
details concerning the industries or fashions 
which had their effect on the use of the roads. 
Even in the days when, roads in England were 
notorious for their badness there was some 
uncommonly good going to and from East 
Devon. The idea that history repeats itself is 
probably in the main a fallacy, yet it is 


amusing to not2 how like the modern com- | 


plaints of the evil results of too heavy traffic, 
are the grumbles of those who used and had 
to keep up the pack-horse track when wheel- 
traffic began to invade the country. Those 
who are putting together a collection of road- 
books, or are making, perhaps in the course of 
motoring, any historical study of routes and 
should certainly acquire this 
ok. 


Keats’s Shakespeare. By Caroline F. E. 
ee (Oxford University Press, £1 5s. 
net), 

DE SPURGEON, travelling in America in 

the autumn of 1927, was asked by an 

acquaintance if she would like to look at a 

copy of Shakespeare —a copy with marks in 

it— which once had belonged to Keats, and 
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was now in the library of Mr. George Armour 
at Princeton. It is not to be wondered at 


| that the suggestion was eagerly accepted by 
| Dr. Spurgeon, who, ere long, found herself at 


The prettiest instances of | 


performance, — and | 


Piinceton holding in her hands a _ seven 
volume edition of Shakespeare, which had been 
published by C. Whittingham at Chiswick in 
1814, and bought by Keats in April, 1817, to 
take with him to the Isle of Wight. Keats’s 
veneration for Shakespeare, and the inspira- 
tion he drew from him, are familiar enough: 
but they take on another aspect as under Dr. 
Spurgeon’s guidance we see what he read most 
and look at the passages he marked. Dr. 
Spurgeon gives a number of pages in facsimile; 
| explains his scheme of marking as tar as 
| possible, commenting copiously on the passages 
and phrases chosen; sets out the annotations, 
| and then, passing from the new find, does the 
like for Keats’s copies of the ‘ Poems’ and of 
the folio Shakespeafe, both which are in the 
Dilke Collection at Hampstead. There follow 
parallel passages in ‘The Tempest’ and 
*‘ Endymion,’ and then an accurate reprint of 
all the marks, annotations and underlinings to 
be found in the _ little seven-volume Shakes- 
|peare in ‘The Tempest’; ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’; ‘ Measure for Measure’ and 
“Antony and Cleopatra,’ to which are added 
those in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ in the folio 
edition. Dr. Spurgeon makes several acute 
and instructive comments, to which we would 
add that, in addition to all the rest, and more 
than all the rest, these markings so excessive, 
so eager, and_ these annotations 
seem to us to reveal youth, to speak pathetic- 
| ally of the boy in Keats. 

The frontispiece is no less interesting than the 
text of this book. It is a moving and hitherto 
unknown drawing of Keats—on board the 
| Maria Crowther—done by Joseph Severn, and 

after a history not yet fully ascertained bought 

by Dr. Spurgeon at Sotheby’s in July of last 
| year. 


| South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. By 
| M. C. Burkitt. (Cambridge University 
| Press, 12s. 6d. net). 
of pre-history are already much 
indebted to Mr. M. C. Burkitt, and this 
| werkmanlike, clear and spirited account of his 
recent archeological tour in South Africa with 
its abundant results must increase their 
indebtedness considerably further. The earliest 
South Africans of whom we find traces belong 
to the Lower Paleolithic culture. Upon the 
remains of these are superimposed the traces 
of successive migrations from North Africa. 
which are shown both to have mingled and 
combined and so existed together and also 
to have undergone in some places peculiar 
local development. The evidence for this from 
paintings forms the most attractive part of the 
book, and Mr. Burkitt’s argument and descrip- 
tions in the text are brought home by his 
numerous illustrations. He is to be congratu- 
lated on his photographs. 
Wisely, we think, he confines himself to 
archeology and forbears to attempt bringing 


the discoveries in that field into relation with 
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anthropological finds. The exploration of 
pre-historic Africa from either point of view, 
but especially from that of the anthropologist, 
is no more than at its beginning, and premature 


| 
| 
| 


theories of anything requiring a great body of | 


evidence to establish as fact are bound to be 
futile, and possibly obstructive. 


Meanwhile pre-historic man in South Africa | 


is brought very near to us in_ these pages, 


especially, perhaps, in the particulars given | 
of the pigments with which he painted and the | 


conjectures about the means he used — animal 
fat, maybe, or the Euphorbia latex —to 
his paintings to be more or less weatherproof. 
Mr. Burkitt has aimed at some measure 
popularisation both in South Africa and at 
home, wherefore, he has provided on the one 
hand an introduction giving the elements of 
pre-historical study useful for the South 


sites and the country desiSned for the English- 
man who knows not South Africa. 


get | 
of | 


| mystical 
| prayer. 
African, and on the other an account of the | 


This i the | vision of what? 
11s 18 e | 


more to be commended because we gather that | 
there is real necessity for creating an intelli- | 


gent public interest, at any rate in the rock- 
paintings, since some of those exposed on rock- 
faces in the open air have been 
ringed round or marked hy settlers 
travellers. 


and 


Shakespeare in Serbia. | 
(For the Shakespeare Association, Humphrey 
Milford. 10s. 6d. net). 

HE subject matter of this book is of more in- 
trinsic importance than that of most books. 


defaced, | 


| 


By Vladeta Popovic. | 


Serbia, by the vicissitudes of history, was long | 


Only few and faint 
during the 


debarred from drama. 
beginnings discover themselves 
eighteenth century. 
came genuine development, influenced, 
evitably, by the drama of other 


But with the nineteenth | 
in- 
countries. | 


France, of the nations, has played the greatest | 
part, especially since 1900, in the development | 


of the Serbian theatre; but. of individual 


dramatists, it is Shakespeare who, by much, | 


has appealed to Serbia most strongly. 

early nineteenth century quotations 
Shakespeare, and laudatory allusion to him 
begin to appear, known principally from the 
German. The first translation 


was, from the orchard-scene in ‘ Romeo and 


In the | 
from | 
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We have received from the Oxford University 
Press Mr. F. Perry’s translation of the 
Phormio (3s. 6d. net). It is lively and 
readable: but perhaps the English might 
have been made a trifle more idiomatic with 
advantage. The Oxford Press sends us also 
Bunyan’s Mr. Badman in the World’s Classics, 
with one of Mr. Bonamy Dobrée’s pleasant 
introductions; and Professor de Sélincourt’s 
Inaugural Lecture delivered on March 1 
before the University of Oxford, On Poetry, 
Poetry is like love, in being a subject upon 
which every one who has any feeling about it 
at all will have something, even if only a 
little, worth saying. ‘This lecture is largely 
taken up with refuting — or rather limiting — 
M. Brémond’s attempt at making poetry a 
experience, virtually a form of 
“Vision, not interpretation, that is 
at. But 
Certainly of something visible 
beyond the range of mortal eyes. Perhaps 
poetry is, or is like, prayer parted from desire. 
From the University of Texas we have No. 8 of 
their Studies in English, a sheaf of nine essays 
which includes a remarkable study of Eliza- 
beth as a FEuphuist before ‘ Euphues’ and 
invites us to consider — whether she was _ not, 
virtually, even the initiator of the fashion of 
Euphuism. This is the work of Mr. Theodore 
Stenberg. We noticed also an_ interesting 
paper on ‘ Milton’s Conception of Samson’ by 
Mr. Evert Mordecai Clark. 


poetry,” is the conclusion arrived 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 


| *N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


into Serbian | 
| charge. 


Juliet ? made by Laza Kostic in 1859. The first | 


performance of anything from a 


Shakes- | 


pearean play was that of scenes from ‘ Richard | 


IIT.’ in 1864. As time went on and more and 
more of the plays were translated, studied and 
performed, the two which on the stage estab- 
lished themselves as most popular were ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘ Othello.’ 
In ‘Hamlet’ Serbian men of letters are apt 
to find a spirit akin to their own. Our author, 
after a critical examination of Serbian trans- 
lations of Shakespeare and an account of the 
general attitude of the Serbian mind towards 
him, concludes by expressing the opinion that 
the interest in him in Serbia has not yet 
reached its culminating point. 


Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

It is proposed to compile a list of Libraries 
which possess a file of ‘‘ Notes and Queries.” 
The Manager would be grateful if Librarians 
would kindly inform him the extent of the 
file preserved in their library. 
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